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So convinced was Mesnard, however, of the spurious nature of 
the document that, when he read 13 in a catalogue of 1854 that there 
would be offered for sale an autograph letter from Racine to his 
wife, dated " Au Quesnoy, le 16 mai 1692 " and containing the 
phrases, " Nous partons demain pour le camp de Gevries, pres de 
Mons, ou est le rendez-vous des armies de Flandre " and " Namur 
ne peut tenir contre les forces du Boi," he took it to be merely a 
new copy " adroitement corrigee " of the supposed forgery pub- 
lished by Aime-Martin. The letter thus referred to in this cata- 
logue of the Chassiron sale he apparently did not see. It is highly 
probable that it is the copy which subsequently crossed the Channel, 
for the phrases quoted closely resemble passages in the Morrison 
letter. 

As I have already said, an examination of the manuscripts will 
show whether they are written in Eacine's hand. Until such an 
examination is made, we must rely upon the preponderance of our 
evidence, which points clearly to the genuineness of the letters in 
the Morrison collection. The document published by Aim6-Martin 
is an abbreviated and otherwise incorrect copy of one of these. 

H. Carrington Lancaster. 

Amherst College. 
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A First Reader in Spanish. By Rudolph Schevill. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1917. viii -4- 181 pp. 

Elementary Spanish-American Reader. Edited with exercises, 
notes and vocabulary, by Frederick Bliss Lt/quiens. New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1917. vii -f- 224 pp. 

Spanish Reader of South American History. Edited with notes, 
exercises and vocabulary, by Edward Watson Supple. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1917. vii -|- 375 pp. 
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Ledums Fdciles con ejercicios. By Lawrence A. Wilkins and 
Max A. Luria. Boston : Silver, Burdett and Company, 1916. 
viii -|- 266 pp. 

A Trip to Latin America (In very simple Spanish), with conver- 
sation and composition exercises and vocabulary. By Ven- 
tura Fuentes and Victor E. Francois. New York : Henry 
Holt and Company, 1917. vii -j- 196 pp. 

Two tendencies are quite pronounced in practically all of the new 
texts in Spanish. There is first a generous and general response 
to the appeal of the Pan-American Congress that we learn something 
about the countries to the south of us. Every one of the books 
noticed contains Latin-American material. Four of them present 
only that, and the other two divide their space between Spain and 
Spanish America. All of them contain maps of the American 
republics, and five of them are illustrated by photographs of places 
and people of interest to the student of South America. The use 
of this kind of subject-matter should unquestionably be encour- 
aged. When presented with due regard to his present ignorance, 
this material is of the highest interest to the student, both aca- 
demically and practically. Its use cannot but help to create a 
more sympathetic understanding of our neighbors, and will contri- 
bute to the Pan-American spirit which it is so desirable to foster. 
Research will not suffer from it because a greater number of the 
students, brought to the subject by this interest, will almost inevi- 
tably continue their study of Spanish in the advanced courses 
where the study of the literature of Spain is the subject of in- 
struction. 

The second tendency is a decided trend toward a more direct 
method of instruction. All of the new books are provided with 
exercises, the aim of which is to secure a practical command of the 
language. This is as it should be. The chief justification for the 
study of Spanish on the scale on which it is being carried on in 
this country today is that it has a practical value. The students 
who crowd our classes are interested primarily in learning the lan- 
guage as a means of intercourse. They want to learn to read, but 
chiefly to write and speak Spanish, and we shall fail in our duty 
if we do not do all in our power to equip them to do so. The writer 
would not be surprised to see the war, and the special interest in 
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Spanish to which it has given rise, result in a new emphasis on the 
practical teaching of all languages in our schools throughout the 
country. Whether the movement becomes general or not, it obvi- 
ously devolves upon the teachers of Spanish to meet the new 
situation by that kind of work. 

A First Reader in Spanish by Professor Sehevill shows the new 
tendencies less than any of the other books under consideration. 
It is made up of 110 pages of poetry and prose, only about twenty 
pages of the latter dealing with America. The practical work is 
limited to questions on the first thirty-nine pages of text, and the 
illustrative matter consists of two maps and a number of woodcuts, 
most of them having no Spanish interest. The selection of material 
for early reading is largely a matter of taste, but the writer ques- 
tions the use of so much that is un-Spanish, and of matter that is 
as difficult as some included in this book. The notes fail to men- 
tion, in the discussion of elementary grammar, points as important 
as the neuter article, the infinitive with al, and the absolute con- 
struction with the participle. The clause "El Alcalde hizo sus 
observaciones" is mistranslated in note 77:2. The translation 
should read " The mayor objected." The vocabulary, too, seems at 
times inadequate. No suitable translation is given for acudir as 
used in 81 :4, of ajustar in 81 :10, of andar 76 :24, digno 79 :3, 
guardar 79 :3, harto 78 :12, verse 80 :25. Neither the notes nor 
the vocabulary explain hubo de sulfurarse 77 :6. 

The Elementary Spanish-American Reader by Professor Lu- 
quiens offers an excellent selection of historical and descriptive 
material, together with a number of stories of literary merit. The 
choice of the material is attributed in the preface to Professor De 
Vitis. Questions and composition exercises follow each selection, 
and four maps and fifteen photogravures tend to make the book 
more attractive. The notes are full, but are not free from error. 
An obvious slip is the statement in note 4 :21, " Before nouns, and 
in numbers greater than itself, 100 is cien." The statement in 
note (>& :9 regarding the use of se as one of two object pronouns in 
the third person is haTdly correct from an historical standpoint. 
The further statement, "The change is made for the sake of 
euphony," is not in accord with Bello-Cuervo, 946, N. The trans- 
lation of " Al punto mismo que lo vio" in note 71:23 is incorrect. 
It should read " The moment he saw him." The suggestion regard- 
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ing licenciado, 76 :4, is also incorrect. There is no " humorous 
intent." The word means here only " discharged prisoner." The 
sentence should be translated " He had served a term in the San 
Juan penitentiary." The translation given to explain the use of 
tener in 76:20 is questionable. In this case there is practically 
no difference between haber and tener. The postpositive demon- 
strative noted in 83 :9 is neither a pronoun nor irregular. Although 
not especially noted by the grammarians, examples of demonstra- 
tives following the noun occur in Hanssen, § 539, Garner, § 81, 
Olmsted and Gordon, § 61, N., and the construction is not rare. 
In the notes to 65:15 and 87:6 the author has confused a prac- 
tice in Spain and a common usage in South America. According 
to Dr. Hills (Spanish Short Stories, D. C. Heath and Co., 1910, 
p. 225), vos is, in South America, simply "a more formal expres- 
sion than tu, but less formal than usted." Cf. also Lenz, Zeit- 
schrift f. torn. Phil, xv, 518. The vocabulary of the book, in so 
far as examined, is both complete and adequate. 

With the aim of helping to " supply the need of suitable class- 
room texts dealing with South America," Professor E. W. Supple 
has edited a series of nine historical selections in a Spanish Reader 
of South American History. The text and exercises, eight maps 
and four illustrations, fill 258 pages. The book seems to be a con- 
scientious and painstaking piece of work, but it is a question 
whether students in the early years of the course could read these 
extracts with either pleasure or profit. The long paragraphs, made 
up of long, involved sentences and offering considerable difficulty 
in vocabulary, are in themselves repellent, and the subject-matter, 
however important, is treated in too great detail to prove interesting 
to persons who have hardly heard of Bolivar or San Martin, and 
whose notions of South-American geography are only too vague. 

It is difficult to see just what Professor J. Warshaw has tried 
to do in his Spanish-American Composition Book. The book is 
intended for early use, but the material serving as a basis for the 
exercises is written in an eloquent, rather than an informative 
style, and is very far from containing the everyday vocabulary that 
a beginner in Spanish needs to know. The book might do for 
advanced translation into Spanish, but few teachers will succeed 
with it in elementary work. 

The writer is in hearty accord with the principles, set forth in 
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the preface, that have determined the nature and form of Lecturas 
Faciles by L. A. Wilkins and M. A. Luria. If students of Spanish 
are to acquire Spanish, as distinguished from a knowledge of facts 
about it, the language of the early reading must be simple enough 
to render translations in class almost unnecessary, and thus enable 
teacher and class to devote their whole time and energy to the 
actual mastery of the selection. It is with this idea that Lecturas 
Faciles has been made. The writers have aimed to provide read- 
ing matter that should be simple without being childish, and that 
should contain a practical, everyday vocabulary. The subject- 
matter, which concerns both Spain and Latin America, meets both 
of these requirements. The selections are easy, and most of them 
are interesting. As a means of securing that working-over of the 
material which the " read and translate " method does not afford, 
and which is undoubtedly the method of teaching language prac- 
tically that can be most effectively used in our schools, each reading 
lesson is followed by exercises consisting of a cuestionario, verb 
drills, directions for giving summaries, word studies, sentences for 
translation into Spanish, and incomplete sentences. The exercises 
are admirably designed for their purpose, and will undoubtedly give 
excellent results. The notes are where they should be, at the bot- 
tom of the page, and the vocabulary meets all requirements. The 
book, which is well provided with maps and illustrations, is on the 
whole an admirable piece of work and will meet the commendation 
of all teachers who are interested primarily in teaching the lan- 
guage. 

Similar to Lecturas Faciles, but evidently designed for earlier 
use, is A Trip to South America by V. Fuentes and V. E. Frangois. 
The reading matter is wholly original and so simple that the book 
can be used almost at the beginning of the course. Twenty-eight 
short chapters give in simple narrative, dialogue, or letter form, 
brief accounts of the countries and matters of interest in Spanish 
America. Each chapter is followed by exercises for reworking the 
material, similar to those of Lectures Faciles but easier, more 
varied, and requiring less original work. 

In the opinion of the writer, these last two books represent the 
type of text that will be of greatest service in the teaching of 
Spanish. The writer is not a " direct methodist," but he is con- 
vinced that if Spanish teachers are going to retain the hold they 
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have gained in the last three years, they will have to concern them- 
selves chiefly with practical work. The method of teaching that 
seems to be taking form in this country is a more or less intensive 
inductive study of suitable texts. The method is scientific, inter- 
esting, and flexible. If our texts are provided with exercises like 
those used in these two texts, this method can be used as easily as 
the reading method, by any live teacher. The writer hopes that 
future editors will provide us with more advanced texts equipped as 
are these two. 

E. S. Ingraham. 
Ohio State University. 



The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West, and Ashton, (173 k- 
1771), including more than One (Hundred Letters now first 
published, etc. By Paget Toynbee. 2 vols. Oxford, At 
The Clarendon Press, 1915. 

This interesting and beautiful book reflects great credit on both 
editor and publishers. Binding, paper, print, and illustrations 
(including portraits and facsimiles) could hardly be more attrac- 
tive and fitting. There are in all three portraits of Gray, three of 
Walpole, and one of Ashton. Two of the portraits of Gray serve as 
frontispieces to the two volumes. 

In the Preface the editor informs the reader that "of 248 let- 
ters contained in these volumes, 111 are now printed for the first 
time, namely, eighty-nine by Gray, five by Walpole, nine by West, 
and eight by Ashton ; and twenty-one are now first printed in full, 
namely, fifteen by Gray, one by Walpole, one by West, and four 
by Ashton. Of the remaining 116, which have been reprinted from 
various sources, forty-nine were written by Gray, twenty-nine by 
Walpole, twenty-nine by West, and nine by Ashton ; thus making a 
total of 153 letters by Gray, thirty-five by Walpole, thirty-nine by 
West, and twenty-one by Ashton. 

The hitherto unpublished letters of Gray, Walpole, and West, it 
was my good fortune to find, in the course of my inquiries for 
Walpole letters, in the possession of the late Sir Erancis E. Waller, 
Bart., of Woodcote, Warwick, who not only readily acceded to my 
request for permission to publish them, but further, with great 
generosity, placed at my disposal for a prolonged period, for the 



